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THE EARLY WOODLAND OCCUPATIONS OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


Dr. Michael Spence of the University of Western Ontario has 
kindly agreed to present our final talk of the season. He has been 
involved in local Early Woodland research since the university's 
fall 1975 excavations at the Bruce Boyd cemetery. This Thursday 
he will discuss both the change and stability characterizing 
the transition from Late Archaic through Early Woodland to Middle 
Woodland society in southwestern Ontario. 

Our meeting begins at 8:00 P.M. Thursday, May 12 and will once 
again be hosted by the Museum of Indian Archaeology. Let's have a 
good turnout for our last meeting! 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


At their Wednesday, May 4 meeting in London the major agenda topics 
for our executive were the summer picnic and fall bus tour. It was pointed out 
that last month's reported date for the picnic was in error (sorry folks!), and 
that in fact our picnic will be held on Saturday, June 18. Otherwise, everything 
appears to be proceeding smoothly and members can obtain further details from the 
flyer included in this mailing. 

Paul stated that the bus trip agenda details were being worked out and 
our tours had been booked at Thunderbird and Williamsburg. Due to the exciting 
destinations chosen for this fall's tour, considerable interest has already been 
expressed - so book early to avoid disappointment! Paul's flyer provides 
additional information. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Jim Keron reports that the Dorchester Survey is now underway - 4 new 
sites in half a day! Exact details concerning timing, rendezvous points, etc., 
can be obtained by calling Jim at 285-2379 after 6:00 P.M. 

A number of our members presented papers at the Canadian Archaeological 
Association conference in Halifax recently, while others attended the Society 
for American Archaeology meetings last month in Pittsburgh. Brian Deller and 
Chris Ellis talked on their PalaeoIndian research, while Michael Spence (the 
godfather of Mesoamerican obsidian studies) spoke on his work in Mexico. 

The weather delayed a recent survey of Middle Island by local Ministry 
staff; however, a crew which included three Chapter member volunteers braved stormy 
Erie waters, large snakes and rude gulls to successfully complete the project. 
Re-scheduling unfortunately prevented participation by two more members (they 
probably don't like Miller anyway) - maybe next time Linda and Mike! An 
exaggerated narrative concerning the trip is expected in the next Squirrel 
County Gazette (Windsor Chapter newsletter). 


This issue we are pleased to present three research articles, two written 
by Museum of Indian Archaeology staff. All deal with discoveries within the London 
city limits. Tim Kenyon's Nineteenth Century Note provides an introduction to a 
little used data collection technique - graphic representation based upon oral history. 
Obviously, this method of documentation can provide invaluable information for both 
present and future historical archaeologists. 


HAMLETS OF THE LAWSON SITE 
ROBERT PEARCE 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper discusses three prehistoric Neutral cabin sites or hamlets 
that were discovered in the spring of 1981 by the Museum of Indian Archaeology. 
These sites were found when the Museum undertook an archaeological resource 
assessment of a 100 hectare parcel of land in northwest London that is being 
developed as a housing subdivision. Besides showing that "contract archaeology" 
can be valuable as "research archaeology", these sites provided a unique glimpse 
of prehistoric Neutral lifeways, particularly settlement and subsistence patterns. 


The three sites, Windermere (AgHh-9), Ronto (AgHh-10), and Smallman 
(AgHh-14), were located in close proximity to each other, less than two kilometers 
east to southeast of the Lawson site (AgHh-1) (see Figure 1). Lawson is a two 
hectare prehistoric Neutral village (Wintemberg 1939; Pearce 1980). Each of 
the three hamlets covered approximately 0.2 hectare and, because of their size 
and location, were assumed to be agricultural hamlets associated with Lawson. 

This assumption was verified by the complete excavation and analyses of all 
three hamlets in 1981. 


THE WINDERMERE, RONTO, AND SMALLMAN SITES 


: Each site contained a single longhouse with associated refuse deposits to 
the south and east of the house. All three longhouses were oriented in a 
northwest and southeast direction facing into the prevailing winds. 


The Windermere site longhouse was 11 m. long and 7 m. wide, with the 
north end completely open. One small hearth, 9 support posts and 11 interior 
isolated posts were all that occured inside the house. Outside of the house were 
four separate refuse-filled depressions containing ceramics, faunal and floral 

‘material, and large quantities of chipping debitage and fire-cracked rock. 


The Ronto site longhouse was also 11 m. long. and 7 m. wide, but had 
both ends present. One small hearth, 12 support posts and 11 interior 
isolated posts were all that occured inside the house. Outside of the house 
were four separate refuse-filled depressions which paralleled those from 
Windermere in content and soil matrix. 


The Smallman site longhouse was quite different structurally from those 

at Windermere and Ronto, but also contained only one small hearth. The 

Smallman house was longer, measuring 16 m. in length, and narrower, being 

6m. in width. The side and end walls were more sturdy, with more posts and with 
several of these posts inserted to depths of over 30 cm. into the subsoil. 

This house had a total of 33 support posts, placed in pairs or triples down either 
side, and 47 interior isolated posts. Outside of the house were two refuse-filled 
depressions containing the same type of material as the other two hamlets. 
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Each site had isolated rows of post moulds in rows of 6 to 12. These 
are interpreted as drying racks, or racks to stretch hides. 


One exterior house hearth was found at Windermere. Other than this 
hearth, thé longhouses, the refuse deposits and the drying racks, nothing further 
was found at the three sites. There were no palisades around these sites. 


The artifact assemblages from the three sites contained the same types 
of material. This implies, along with the settlement pattern data, that the functio 
of each site was the same. However, Smallman yielded more material and a wider 
range of artifacts, and it is postulated either that more activities occurred at 
Smallman or that the activities at Smallman were more intensive than at the other 
two hamlets. This agrees well with the settlement pattern data as the Smallman 
house was structurally different from the other two. 


All three sites yielded ceramics. All of the ceramics, and in fact the 
entire artifact assemblage from each hamlet, could be duplicated from the nearby 
Lawson site. The presence of juvenile ceramics and lumps of clay imply that 
females were present at each site and made pottery there. This assumption was 
further verified at Smallman, where we recovered lumps of untempered, unfired 
clay, and tumps of tempered but unfired clay in association with ash, fired soil 
and fire-cracked rock that could represent the remains of a pottery kiln. We 
also found ground and polished freshwater bivalve shells with use-wear indicative 
of their function as smoothers for making clay pots. 


All three sites produced pipes, projectile points and large quantities 
of chipping debitage. This implies not only that men were present, but remained 
at each hamlet for significant lengths of time to make a variety of lithic tools. 
This was further verified by the recovery of flaking tools. Several types of 
woodworking tools such as chisels, wedges and adzes also attest to a strong male 
presence at the three sites. Juvenile pipes were found at Smallman, suggesting 
that young males were present as well. 


Each. site. produced large quantities of butchered deer bone, as well as 
other faunal remains. Windermere had the discarded bones of at least one adult 
deer deposited in each of the four refuse-filled depressions. All elements of 
deer were found at each site, suggesting that these deer were killed nearby, 
brought to the hamlet intact, and butchered there. All manner of lithic tools 
needed for butchering and processing were present at each site, including knives, 
scrapers, and utilized flakes. Most of the deer bones recovered at each site show 
extensive signs of butchering. One deer scapula recovered still had a projectile 
point tip lodged in it. 


At least one deer at Windermere was killed and butchered in the late fall, 
as indicated by the recovery of a skull with the young antlers still attached. 
A spring occupation at Windermere was suggested by the recovery of the bones from 
a juvenile passenger pigeon. Other aspects of seasonality await detailed floral 
and faunal analyses. 


All three sites yielded considerable amounts of fish bone. In fact, more 
fish bone was recovered from Windermere and Ronto than from the Lawson site. This 


strongly suggests that fish were caught in the nearby Medway Creek and Thames 
River, processed at the hamlets, then possibly smoked and dried for winter 
consumption at the main village of Lawson. 


To date,. only one small sample of the faunal remains (less than 10%) 
from one site (Windermere) have been identified (by Mr. Jim Burns). However 
it is significant to note that, in addition to deer, the following species were 
present: bear, muskrat, beaver, grey squirrel, turtle, passenger pigeon, other 
birds, catfish, sucker, pickerel, other fish, snails, amphibians and clams. 
This range of species indicates that the hamlets served as processing centres 
not only for deer and fish, but for a variety of other mammals and birds. 


Cultigens were recovered from all three hamlets, as well as nuts and 
wild plant foods. The presence of corn, beans, squash, sunflower, several types 
of nuts including acorns, and several types of wild plant foods including 
raspberries, strawberries, elderberries, and chenopodium suggests that all of 
these were grown or collected at the hamlets. In addition, several hundred 
tobacco seeds were found in a single 13 litre flotation sample from a refuse- 
deposit at Windermere, suggesting that tobacco was grown at the hamlets 
(identifications by Mr. Charlie Turton). 


A variety of artifacts recovered from each of the three sites indicate 
that life at the hamlets was no different from life at the main village. These 
include the use of decorative items such as bone beads and drilled deer phalange 
beads, and leisure time items such as gaming discs. 


All of these data suggest that the three sites served as both agricultural 
hamlets and as food-processing centres. They were no doubt occupied and used by 
the inhabitants of the nearby Lawson site. One can logically conclude that in the 
spring small groups left the main village of Lawson to set up a base of operation 
at a hamlet. While at the hamlet, these men, women and children grew corn, beans, 
squash, sunflower, and tobacco, collected nuts and berries and other wild plant 
foods, hunted deer and other mammals and birds and processed them (i.e. butchered 
‘them, dried the meat, tanned the hides and made bone artifacts from their remains), 
fished and processed these fish (i.e. smoked and dried 'fillets' after cutting off 
the heads and tails), made and used a wide variety of bone and stone tools, and 
otherwise enjoyed a normal life complete with leisure time. It can be further 
postulated that, in the fall after the crops were harvested, these people returned 
to the main village of Lawson, bringing with them a healthy store of crops, wild 
plant foods, meat and fish, and other items to use and consume through the long 
winter. 


Activities at two hamlets, Windermere and Ronto, were virtually identical. 
These same activities were carried out at the third hamlet, Smallman, but perhaps 
more intensively or by more people. The evidence for this rests on the size of the 
longhouse at Smallman, it being longer and sturdier than the other two, and on the 
nature of the artifact assemblage, which possessed quantitatively more artifacts 
and different types of artifacts than the other two hamlets. This suggests that 
the socio-economic unit living at Smallman may have been slightly larger or 
composed of different members than those at Windermere and Ronto. 


ADDITIONAL HAMLETS AND ACTIVITY AREAS 


Since the discovery of the hamlets discussed above, the Museum of Indian 
Archaeology has carried out further resource assessments of proposed subdivisions 
in northwest London. The results have been somewhat surprising: to date at least 
seven additional hamlets have been discovered, as well as numerous isolated finds. 
We also have two unconfirmed reports of corn hills in the vicinity (Wintemberg 
1939: 15, Finlay 1977); these in all probability are the remains of other hamlets 
associated with Lawson. 


The conclusion from all of this is simple and straight-forward: there 
are hamlets all around Lawson. Ten have been found to date, and three have been 
excavated. No doubt future survey will encounter more. 


Specific comments can be made about the spacing and location of the ten 
hamlets. It is first significant to note that the known hamlets occur in clusters 
of two or three, with considerable distances separating each cluster. Only one 
(Ronto) was located directly beside water, this being a secondary stream flowing 
into the Medway Creek. One site was beside a swamp or marsh. All ten hamlets 
were located on knolls, but these knolls were not always the highest point of 
land in the immediate area. 


For example, Smallman was on a knoll, but a much higher knoll occured 
only fifty meters to the southwest. This higher knoll obstructed the line of 
vision between Smallman and Windermere, but not between Smal]man and Ronto. It 
is possible that the hamlets were placed in areas that were already clear of 
vegetation, and not on the highest point of land as might be expected for 
defensive reasons. The lack of palisades at each hamlet excavated indicates 
that defence was not a major concern. 


The Ronto site was 300 m. southeast of Windermere and 550 m. south of 
Smallman. Smallman was 450 m. northeast of Windermere. Two hamlets further east 
of Lawson were 500 m. apart, while another pair of hamlets south of Lawson were 
200 m. apart. Are these relatively uniform distances merely coincidental, or do 
they represent the actual fields used by the site inhabitants? 


The resource assessment that resulted in the discovery of Windermere, 
Ronto, and Smallman also resulted in the recovery of cultural material from 14 
other discrete locations (Poulton 1982). These findspots included exotic chert 
flakes and Archaic projectile points which certainly were not the products of 
the Lawson inhabitants. However, these findspots also included artifacts like a 
single Iroquoian projectile point (AgHh-23), a single end scraper (AgHh-17), a 
single hanmerstone/chopper (AgHh-22), a celt blank (AgHh-21), and concentrations 
of chipping debitage (AgHh-15 and AgHh-20). These were found at various locations 
away from and between the three hamlets, and indicate that the entire area was 
intensively utilized. Although no specific connection can be made between the 
findspots and the hamlets, is it not feasible that they represent areas of use by 
the same people responsible for the hamlets? Without stretching your imagination 
too far, it is possible to visualize a hunter leaving one of the hamlets to pursue 
a deer, and to see this same hunter shoot at a deer, miss it (resulting in the 
loss of his arrow), then sit down and make another arrow point, all within eyesight 
of the hamlet. 


PROPOSED MODEL 


On the basis of the above information, it is possible to construct a 
working hypothesis for prehistoric Neutral lifeways. This model would see the 
establishment of clusters of hamlets in or near fields, with each cluster of 
hamlets separated by large areas of land that were apparently not used as fields, 
but were no doubt used for hunting and collecting. It is possible that each 
hamlet was occupied by a single extended family, and that the clusters of two or 
three hamlets represent a larger kin-based unit. Whether this unit or group 
of families claimed territorial rights over the surrounding area remains speculative. 
but the evidence does suggest some concept of territory. Alternatively, the 
clusters of two or three hamlets need not have been occupied simultaneously; they 
may represent the consecutive utilization of the same area over a period of 
several years, with new longhouses erected periodically as the fields expanded. 
Even with the latter possibility, the concept of territory remains. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The salvage excavation of three late prehistoric hamlets has opened a 
new area of archaeological research, and provided us with the opportunity to 
ask questions which have heretofore not been possible. It is evident from the 
above discussion and model that many of these questions remain unsolved at this 
time. This coming summer the Museum will. hopefully excavate at least two more 
hamlets, and continue survey in the area. We fully expect to locate additional 
hamlets. 


The on-going research at Lawson and its hamlets, funded by local developers 
and the Ontario Heritage Foundation, has countless possibilities for future 
investigation. We are beginning to learn a great deal about the daily life of one 
community. In years to come it may be possible to equate one hamlet or one cluster 
of hamlets with a specific group of families. It may also be possible to seriate 
the clusters of hamlets, and gain an appreciation for subtle and minor social and 
temporal changes. We have just begun... 
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A WESTERN BASIN MIDDLE WOODLAND COMPONENT IN SOUTHWEST LONDON: 
THE TIMBER DRIVE SITE 


ROBERT H. PIHL 


INTRODUCTION 


During the summer of 1982, the author conducted an archaeological resource 
assessment for the Museum of Indian Archaeology (London) on a portion of land 
within the planned Warbler Woods subdivision in Byron, southwest London (Pihl 1982). 
During the survey, three sites were located by test-pitting: the Willcock site 
(AfHi-52); the Two Forts site (AfHi-75); and the Timber Drive site (AfHi-76). The 
first site was subjected to partial excavation last fall by Mr. Dana Poulton of 
the Museum, and his fieldwork will continue this summer. The remaining two sites 
received only cursory salvage excavation (Pihl 1983) in order to investigate the 
test-pits, all of which produced ceramic debris. In every case, these test-pits 
(n=4) produced the fragmented remains of a single vessel. 


The Two Forts site lies on a low rise which gradually inclines to a knoll 
further north. Topographically, the location would be favourable for a smal] 
habitation site since it lies about 200 meters from a marsh. The site is defined 
by two test-pits, separated by about 20 meters, each of which contained vessels 
(Pih] 1983: Plates 1 and 2) datable to the Glen Meyer culture ca AD 1100 - 1250 
(Williamson 1981: personal communication). 


The Timber Drive site is situated on the slope of a high knoll and is also 
defined by two test-pits located over fifty meters apart. The east locus produced 
the remains of a Glen Meyer vessel (cf Pihl 1982: Plate 2; 1983: Plate 4) which 
dates to ca AD 1100. - 1250 (Williamson 1981: personal communication). The west 
locus originally produced no datable ceramics, but, upon excavation, yielded the 
remains of a partially reconstructable Western Basin Middle Woodland vessel 
(Figure 1) and associated human remains, both of which are the subject of this 
paper. 


EXCAVATION AND CONTENT OF MATERIAL 


The original test-pit was expanded into a meter square and excavated well 
below subsoil to a depth of 35 cm. All soil was screened through a & inch mesh. 
Incredibly, the test-pit landed right in the middle of the vessel yet only nicked 
a tiny portion of it. The vessel occurred in subsoil at approximately 10 cm depth 
and appeared to have been deposited (disposed of) upside down. The large piece 
illustrated in Figure 1 was on top with the rim steeply angled down; the rest 
of the vessel was collapsed underneath it, to a depth of 20 cm, and around it. 
Since the photograph was taken, reconstruction has succeeded in restoring roughly 
a third of the rim section together with one-half of the body. 


Associated with the vessel were several pieces of bone identified by 
Dr. Michael Spence, Department of Anthropology, University of Western Ontario, 
as human (his detailed report on the material follows). A clavicle was resting 
less than 10 cm away from the south side of the illustrated vessel fragment. 
A metacarpal and phalanx were aligned together and lay approximately 30 cm north 
of the clavicle or 15 cm from the vessel. These occurred at a depth of 13-15 cm. 
Three rib fragments were clustered together approximately 40 cm east of the 
clavicle at depths ranging from 10 to 15 cm. All bone appeared to be loosely 
associated with the vessel although no material was found inside the collapsed 
portion; no pit feature of any sort was discerned. 


VESSEL DESCRIPTION 


Numerous large sections of the vessel were intact and enough pieces 
could be fitted together to form a medium-sized vessel standing an estimated 
35 cm tall and having a rim diameter of 26 cm. Reconstruction proved difficult, 
however, because the vessel walls had warped over the years. The lip is slightly 
thinned with a thickness of 7 mm. The upper rim gently slopes outward and has a 
height of 17 mm. Although lacking basal sherds, reconstruction suggests a vessel 
morphology in transition between conical and globular. Body sherd thickness ranges 
from 9 mm at the neck to 10 mm at the shoulder and upper body region but thins 
to 7 mm in the vicinity of the lower body. The paste was poorly-knit, and the 
vessel was not well fired; it, therefore, is rather crumbly. The colour is 
generally buff, but near the rim it tends to be blacker. Coil breaks are not 


ibe but the sherd breakage pattern suggests that the coiling construction method 
was used, 


igure 1 Portion of a Western Basin Middle Woodland vessel 
from the Timber Drive site (western locus) 


Surface treatment varies. On the exterior, the entire surface is cord- 
malleated with a majority of the impressions oriented from steeply right oblique 
to horizontal (Figure 1). In several zones, most notably on the shoulder and 
body, these are superimposed by nearly vertical impressions. The cording has a 


s variety twist and is 2-3 mm wide; it was tightly wound on the paddle. On the 


interior, the surface is smooth but it has been overlain with randomly incised 
lines, a sort of haphazard channelling. 


Decoration is uninvolved. On the vessel interior, short (9 mm) right 
oblique impressions, executed with a linear tool, are spaced about 10 mm apart 
and are located just below the lip. The lip is notched with the same linear tool, 
and these impressions are also spaced about 10 mm apart. The two sets of 
impressions alternate to create a zig-zag (or pseudo-scallop shell) effect 
on the interior-lip juncture. Exterior decoration consists of a band of 
vertical to right oblique incised lines located just below the neck. These 
lines were executed with a blunt tool 2 mm wide and ranged in length from 
30 to 45 mm. Incised lines also-occurred elsewhere on the vessel but ina 
more haphazard fashion. 


DISCUSSION 


The vessel fits into that genre of cord-malleated and tool-impressed 
wares that make up the Western Basin Middle Woodland tradition (Spence and 
Fox 1983; Stothers et_al 1979). Until recently, evidence of that expression 
in southwestern Ontario usually consisted off minority assemblages on Saugeen 
sites such as Wyoming Rapids (Kenyon 1979) and the Simons (Fox: personal 
communication) sites, both on the Ausable River drainage. However, with the 
excavations of the Couture and Sibelius (Fox 1982) sites came the first concrete 
evidence of a Western Basin Middle Woodland occupation considerably further east 
‘than Chatham as was originally suggested by Stothers et al (1979: 49). Although 
inconclusive at present due to the extremely small area investigated, the single 
unmixed Middle Woodland component at the Timber Drive site might possibly relate 
to a discrete occupation by Western Basin peoples. If so, then their range 
would be further expanded to the east. 


Dating the specimen is speculative at present. Decoration shares certain 
correspondences to the late Middle Woodland pottery types such as Wayne Cord-marked 
(Fitting 1965: 158-159, Plates ITI, IV,VI,XB; Brashler 1981) or Jack's Reef 
Cord-marked (Ritchie and MacNeish 1949: 106, Figure 38 pP.q3; Ritchie 1965: Plate 78). 
These types date to ca AD 500 - 700, and it seems plausible to infer a similar 
chronological range for the Timber Drive vessel. 


Site function is also speculative. As Spence details in the paper that 
follows, the skeletal material could represent a burial which was former] y 
associated with the vessel. Whether or not this burial took place within a 
cemetery or a habitation site is difficult to say right now. However, the 
Glen Meyer vessel from the east locus does Suggest some re-use of the site, 


possibly for habitation purposes. At present, major conclusions about the site 
are premature. ; 
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OSTEOLOGY OF THE TIMBER DRIVE SITE (WEST LOCUS) 


MICHAEL W. SPENCE 
MATERIAL 


The human bone was recovered during the excavation by Museum of Indian 
Archaeology personnel of test pit 82-WW-2 in the area of Warbler Woods, southwest 
London. The specimens are the right clavicle, the right second metacarpal, the 
proximal phalanx of the second toe of the right foot, and several small fragments 
from the dorsal part of-a left rib (probably the fourth, fifth or sixth rib). 

The size and state of fusion indicate that all could be from a single adult. All 
epiphyses of the metacarpal, phalanx and clavicle are fully fused, indicating 
an age in excess of 20 years. 


MORPHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


There were no indications of premortem trauma or pathology on any of the 
bones. Arthritic lipping and osteophytes, for example, were absent on the 
articular surfaces of the clavicle, phalanx and metacarpal. The articular surfaces 
of the rib were not included in the recovered material. 


The only morphological observations possible involve the clavicle (Saunders 
1978: 64). There is no supra-clavicular foramen. A costal tuberosity is present 
at the site of attachment of the costal-clavicular ligament (cf. Saunders 1978: 
pl. Ta), and there is a well developed subclavian facet (cf. Saunders 1978: pl. 2b-d) 


POSTMORTEM ABRASION 


There are no traces of postmortem abrasion on the metacarpal or phalanx. 
A few small fragments recovered during screening show a number of scratches and 
punctures, but all of these occurred after the bone was dry. In fact, they appear 
to be relatively recent. Their cause is uncertain. They may have been done by an 
animal, or they may be due to breakdown of the bone cortex or to the screening. 
There were no similar abrasions on the in situ rib fragments, but one showed a 
faint diagonal scratch that seems to have been done while the bone was green. Again, 
the cause is unknown, but the nature of the abrasion does not suggest a deliberate 
cut. An animal seems more likely to have been the agent. 


The clearest and most numerous abrasions are on the clavicle, crossing the 
anterior surface near both the medial and lateral ends. The abrasions are linear 
and relatively shallow. They were made when the bone was still green. Microscopic 
analysis, and comparison with both experimentally produced scratches on fresh bone 
and definite dismemberment cuts on prehistoric bone, indicate that the abrasions 
were made by an animal. In fact, differences in size and regularity between the 
two sets of abrasions (those at the medial end are more narrow and regular) suggest 
that two animals may have been responsible. Neither set, though, was due to cutting 
by humans. No deliberate cuts were observed on any of the bones. 
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THE CONTEXT 


The bones were discovered near a large section of a ceramic vessel. 
Examination of the slides shows that the clavicle was resting to the south of the 
vessel segment, anterior side up, with the medial end to the east and the lateral 
end to the west. The metacarpal and phalanx were aligned together, oriented NNW 
by SSE, several centimetres to the north of the clavicle. However, their association 
must have been either fortuitous or a mistaken attempt at rearticulation. The 
phalanx is from the foot, not the hand; the proximal ends of each bone are in 
conjunction; and the metacarpal is resting with the volar side up while the dorsal 
side of the phalanx faces up. 


INTERPRETATION 


The Timber Drive situation is a puzzling one. There are several possible 


interpretations, none of them entirely satisfactory. Those that seem most plausible 
are: 


(1) the bones are the remains of a cannibalistic ritual, one in which the pot was 
involved. Arguing against this are the absence of cut marks or traces of 
burning, and the very limited extent of the remains. I would have expected 
more bones, and more closely related bones, from such a ritual. Also, although 
the bones were evidently associated with the vessel, it is not clear from the 
slides whether they had been inside it or just with it. 


(2) the bones are a secondary burial, either made in the pot or with it as a grave 
good. The principal evidence against this suggestion is again the scantiness 
and kinds of bone. Usually secondary burials, particularly those of adults, 
include a much greater proportion of the body, and particularly stress the 
head and larger limb bones. Parenthetically, I doubt that the alignment of 
the metacarpal and phalanx represents a deliberate attempt at reconstruction 
of a secondary burial. There would be little point to attempting a skeletal 
reconstruction with only two elements. Nor is the clavicle in the right positio 
to be part of a reconstruction attempt; it is too close to the metacarpal and 
phalanx, it is reversed end-to-end, and the phalanx is closer to it than the 
metacarpal. 


(3) the bones represent the remnants of a primary burial, the bulk of which had beer 
removed for reburial elsewhere. By this interpretation, the vessel may have 
been a grave good left behind because it was broken. The paucity of bone is in 
accord with such an interpretation, as are the kinds present. It is peripheral 
and small elements like these that are generally left in the primary crave. One 
argument against this idea is the obvious displacement of the bones from what 
their articulated positions would have been. This, however, may have been due 1 
the disturbance during the exhumation or to the activity of the small mammals 
that left their marks on the clavicle and, perhaps, the rib. 


(4) the bone has been totally removed from its original context and so cannot be 
interpreted. The validity of this alternative will have to be tested with the 
archaeological evidence. The close association of the bones with one another 
and with the pot, however, suggests that they were not totally disrupted. 


On the basis of the osteological evidence, alternative (3) seems to be the 
most plausible. Any decision, however, will have to consider wider evidence: the 
archaeological context of the finds, their chronology and cultural associations, any 


settlements in the vicinity, and whatever burial programme can be reconstructed for 
the society. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY NOTES 


BERT BAKER’S RECOLLECTI 


In the nineteenth century the Grand River Transporta- 
tion Company operated a series of dams, locks and 
canals that permitted river transportation between 
Brantford and Lake Erie. Sim’s Lock, with a three- 
eighths of a mile canal, adam and lock number 3 was 
a hamlet with a number of industries that depended 
on the water power from the dam. Henry Baker, an 
early settler at Sim’s Lock, operated a sawmill near the 
canal. One of his nine children, Bert Baker still lives in 
the house built by his father Henry. At the presenttime, 
the Baker home and barn is all that is left of a number 
of buildings that were once situated along the canal. 
As a young boy, Bert Baker remembers these build- 
ings and under his direction, Fred Thompson, long- 
time resident of Sim’s Lock and Chairman of the York, 
Grand River Historical Society, placed surveyors 
stakes along the canal where the homes and build- 
ings were formerly situated. This information, along 
with Bert’s detailed descriptions of the buildings were 
used in the final ‘birdseye view’ of the drawing shown 
here. The legend (below the drawing) shows the Baker 
house (3), the barn (4) and the pigpen (5). Comments 
on the families and the buildings by Mr. Baker are 
as follows: 

4-This was a double house called Millfield. William 
Wilson and his wife Jessie lived in the left half of the 
house. 2-The right half was occupied by Robert 
Hamilton, his wife, three boys and a girl. Mr. Hamilton 
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was a stonecutter who worked in Hamilton in the 
building trade. Mr. Wilson owned and operated a 
building near the locks where he made furniture and 
coffins. The Millfield building was demolished about 
1920. 3-The Baker house was occupied by Henry 
Baker and his wife Ellen. They had five daughters; 
Jean, Gertrude, Jessie, Nellie and “Flossie” (Florence), 
and six sons; Frank, Harry, Percy, Bob, Edward and 


‘Bert. The pasture between the canal and the Grand 


River was used by Henry Baker for his cows, horses 
and sheep. 4-Dick’s Hotel - Bert, when he was a 
young boy played in the ruins of this building. He 
describes this as a long, low, one storey building and 
he thought it was more of a “flophouse” than a hotel. 
It disappeared about 1900. (This drawing is very spec- 
ulative). 5-Mr. Baker states this “leanto” house was 
owned by a Mr. Cahill (pronounced Kale). As Bert 
remembers him he was retired but he probably worked 
on the canal in earlier times. 6-This house was OC- 
cupied by Mary Paylor, a widow with children. About 
1900 the house was moved and joined to the back of 
the Baker residence. 7-This small board and batten 
house was lived in by Mr. Moore. He kept horses in 
his barn. 8—Bert called him a ‘horsetrader’. The barn, 
which originally might have been a house, was later 
moved to the Carl Thompson house and was used as 
a back kitchen. Bert remembers Mrs. Wilson, Robert 
Hamilton, Mr. Kale and Mary Paylor. 
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